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By Terri Shaw 

Washington 3?ost Staff Writer 

3» Havana — it’s easy to 
a “revolutionary in Cuba, 
»ljut for those who aren’t, life 
be very hard. 

SS^ e word “revolutionary” 
^^o broadly defined that 
^geemsto include just about 
-leveryone who goes to work 
time, attends political 
meetings and keeps his 
front porch clean. 

Most Cubans appear genu- 
inely proud to be considered 
revolutionaries, .and firmly 
support the 16-year-old gov- 
ernment of Premier Fidel 
Castro. 

Others, while not as en- 
thusiastic, have adjusted to 
the new way of life, 
people, who make up a 
majority, enjoy such bene- 
fits as free, medical care, ' 
and complain about such 
drawbacks as - rationing of 

food and clothing. 

But some Cubans, because 
of their beliefs or lifestyles, 
are considered obstacles to 
the progress of the revolu- 
tion. These minorities are 
left outside the mainstream 
o4 society and many of the 
benefits enjoyed by others 
are not available to them. ' 

The most hated group of 
nonconformists are the 
“gusanos” (worms)— those 

people who openly oppose 
the government, especially 
those who have applied to 
leave the country. As in the 
Soviet Union, those who ap- 
ply to enugrate, lose their 
, jobs and maiiy ,afe ordered 
to work in the countryside 
until they receive permission 
to leave, a process that can 
take years. 

As many as 800, OOQ Cu- 
bans are believed to have^ 
left since Castro took power, 
^^d most of the 9 million 
“who stayed behind feel very 
bitter about the exodus. 
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“Can you imagine how the 
people suffered when all the 
doctors left?” said a Cuban 
diplomat visiting - Washing- 
ton. 

Many opponents of the 
government are in prison or 
work ; camps. Since . 1967, 
when Castro said there were 
20,099 political prisoners, no 
government figures have 
been published. 

Cuba watchers in Wash- 
ington hesitate to give even 



a broad estimate of the 
number of political prison- 
ers. Exile groups usually say 
there_are between 50,000 
and 60,000, figures that neu- 
tral sources beieve are exag- 
gerated. 

A Cuban official said re- 
cently that one of , Cuba’s 
more notorious prisons, lo- 
cated in La Cabana fortress 
overlooking Havana harbor, 
had been closed. The for- 
tress is now a military in- 



stallation with housing for 
officers and soldiers. 

The official said all pris- 
oners are given an opportu-’ 
nity to join a “rehabilitation 
pro-grim,” which includes 
political discussions 'and la- 
bor on the farms where the 
work camps are located. 
Prisoners in the rehabilita- 
tion program are granted 
furloughs and eventually 
can be paroled. 

Exile groups have charged 
that those who refuse to 
join the rehabilitation pro- 
gram are mistreated. i 
The Cuban government 
has refused to allow any in- 
ternational humanitarian 
groups like the Red Cross or 
Amnesty International to 
send missions to Cuba to 
study prison conditions. 

Another group of Cubans 
who are left outside the rev- 
olution but are not as hated 
as the ‘gusanos” are those 
who practice religion, 
whether they are Catholics, 

■ Christian Scientists or Jeho- 
-,,vah’s Witnesses. 

The government guaran- 
tees freedom of religion. 
Churches and synagogues 
function -without difficulty. 
But religious families often 
do not participate in the 
many political activities that 
other Cubans do, and therei 
fore are not eligible for cer- 
tain benefits, such as free 
vacations or scholarships to 
study abroad. 

The pressures against reli- 
gion are subtle, and appear 
to be directed mainly at 
children. It is rumored, for 
example, that young people; 
who have received their 
first communion are not al- 
lowed to join the Young 
Communist League, al-. 
though having been baptised 
is apparently not held 
againstthem. v 

As in many authoritarian 
societies, artists and intel- 
lectuals seem to be particu- 
larly vulnerable to pressure 
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aganist deviating from the' 
.official line. , 

. While art. appears to be y 
■ freer from ideological re- 
strictions in Cuba than in 
the Soviet Union, the cur- 
rent 'campaign against 
“ideological diversioxiism’’ 
stresses that art should be 
free of “harmful” foreign in- 
fluences. , 

One group of artists, more . 
than any other, has suffered 
from government pressure. 

• A wholesale purge of homo- 
sexuals in the arts and edu- 
cation was carried out three 
years ago, and many homo- 
sexual artists have been un- 
able to work in their field 
since then. 

The only person I. met 
during three weeks in Cuba 
who lived in fear was a ho- 
mosexual artist. While he 
represents a small minority, - 
his experiences as a political 
outcasts are similar to the 
; experiences described . by 
other troes of nonconform- 
ists, such as former political 
; prisoners who have left 
Cuba. The circumstances of 
his life must be disguised to 
: protect him. 

The man, whom I will call 
' Daniel, said that he was one 
of about 500 homosexual in- 
■ tellectuals fired ' from their 
jobs after the 1^1 National 
Congress on lEducatibn' and 
Culture, which; rilled that 
“aU manifestations of homo- 
sexual deviations are to be 
firmly rejected and pre- 
i, vented from spreading.” 
i Most of the people who;, 
were fired continued to re- 
ceive their salaries, but 
could find no jobs in their 
field, Daniel said. 

: “There are authors here 

' whose work is not 
i published; painters whose 
; paintings cannot be sold in 
Cuba; actors who cannot: 
perform; singers who cannot 
give concerts,” he said. 

After losing his job, Dan- 
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lei continued to paint and to 
ishow his paintings privately. 
One night he was arrested 
bn a minor political charge 
and jailed for 15 months! 

' “I was interrogated for, 
hours about all my friends, 
asked whether they were ho- 
mosexuals or not.' I ivas 
questioned about writings 
that they found' in my apart- 
ment, and finali;f I signed a 
confession saying that I was 
a homosexual.” 

.Had, he been tortured in 
prison? . . 

“It’s aU.the same when 
vQu’re in prison,” be said. 
“Don’t be naive. A prison is 
a prison. They threatened to 
shoot me, they pounded their 
fists on the table and 
shouted at me. They didn’t 
puU out my fingernails or 
give me electric shocks. But 
the purpose was to terror- 
ize.” 

After 

jobs -Daniel was 
were in construction 
culture. 

“I have a bad 
said. “I can’t do that work- 1 
finally found a low-paying 
office job through friends.” 

Daniel and other homo- 



sexuals who were fired have 
filed appeals. They have 
free legal counsel, and the 
..cases are proceeding slowly. 

“The cases violate every- 
thing in the labor law,” Dam 
ielsaid. “If you read it, you 
think it will protect you, but 
it doesn’t.” 

i A friend of Daniel’s who- 
also lost his job said he ^tUl 
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bbr card, my opportunity for^, 
a pension,, every thing” ‘ 5 : 

) ‘i never feeT safe no-w,” 
he added. “The police came : 
into my apartment once, and*^ 
they could come in. tod take » 

' me away again.” , .-■ ; - A 
The Cuban government' 
has for years consitored ho- 
mosexuals dahgeroiisiy 
“antisocial.” In 1965 many.-. 



•*ere forced'to join a param-;?/ 
ilitary force, later dis-^ 
banded; called the Militaryj 



has “faith in the revolu- , 
tion,” and believes their ap- 
peals will be successful. 

But Daniel, who says he 
“hates capitalism” and al- 
ways considered himself a 
revolutionary, appears to - 
have lost hope. 

“Why don’t, they just de- 
'port us all?” he asked. “If 
they could cure me I would , 
do_it. If there were a pUl ; 

ah* injection I cdurdTmfi^ .. — . ---^ 

would. But there’s noaiing.-.-r have young children. I don t,T 
can do /to, change; tlie^ ':-'.want 'them inHuenced b'y^ ' 
I am so why don’t they,' ' things like that”- 
me do my work?” , ■. ,Kuiz said homosexuals aije J 

the place where yU not permitted to 'be teacherto' 
work now, there was a cere- or; “make any.^.display 
mony the other day to honor f their defect in public.” This . 
a man who had worked for- . included performing qn the 
25 years. I had worked al- ■ ' stage or television,.; “Where 
most that long when I was they could influence yout^ 

- fired, yet 1 have lost my la- or children.” ‘y ,■ J 



- Unit to ,^d Production. .. 

, . ; Ra'ul Ruiz, a lawyer d.nd 
' Communist Party official, 
"“denied. Daxiiei’s statement*'”* 
that being a homosexual 
- was illetol in Cuba. w 

V' “What is illegal,” , he. said,// 
“is tO: offend public mora>y, 

. ityi- They can’t' go out. in, the»e 




